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San Francisco, June 23, 1944 


Labor's Strength Mobilized to Aid 


Invasion; Military Men Laud Records 


Labor mobilized its maximum strength across the 
| ngth and breadth of America to back up Allied 
jivasion forces, fighting on the beachheads of France, 


vith overwhelming superiority in war material over 
; 


ihe enemy. 

Forty-eight hours after D-Day the docket of the 
National War Labor Board was cleared of any and 
all strikes involving A.F.L. unions and President 
William Green cabled the good news to Gen. Dwight 
\‘isenhower, in command of the Allied expeditionary 
forees. 

Enlisted in Loan Drive 

Following up this all-out support on the production 
line, President Green called on the 7,000,000 A.F.L. 
members to buy at least $750,000,000 worth of War 
Bonds in the current Fifth War Loan Drive. “Let’s 
buy more to shorten the war,” the A.F.L. chief ap- 
pealed. 

Leaders of A.F.L. organizations in every part of 
the country rallied to the call for redoubled service 
und reported production going full blast on the na- 
tion’s production front. 

Military Chiefs Praise Workers 

At the and Navy chiefs paid 
high tribute to the Jong production battle waged by 
the nation’s workers which made the invasion pos- 
sible. 


same time, Army 


The industrial incentive division of the Navy de- 
clared in an official release: “The pledge of union 
workers to build a bridge of landing ;craft to storm 
the beaches of the enemy was revealed in fact when 
Allied troops stormed the shores of Hitler’s Fortress 
Europe. Over 4000 vessels took part in the initial 
invasion, great numbers of them being LCI’s (Land- 
ing Craft, Infantry) and LST’s (Landing Ship, 
Tank).” 

American output of combat planes is now at a rate 
greater than 4 to 1 in comparison with Germany’s 
and better than 7 to 1 compared with Japanese pro- 


duction,” Charles E. Wilson, chairman of the Air- 
craft Production Board, revealed. 

Military experts said these figures showed why 
Hitler’s Luftwaffe failed so miserably to prevent the 
invasion of Normandy. 

D-Day found U. 8S. production of aircraft since 
Pearl Harbor soaring above the 180,000 mark. The 
War Department disclosed that artillery production 
has been stepped up enormously this year. Shipyards 
tripled the production of landing craft within the 
past six months. 


Marine Official’s Comn sg 


santtind sbietath comes, at the source, from the peo- 
ple who are building and paying for our weapons.” 

In the A.F.L. “Labor For Victory” broadcast over 
a nation-wide NBC network on June 11, President 
Green said: 

“Today, more than 1,500,000 members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are serving in the armed 
forces of the nation alongside of other boys from all 
walks of life. 

“Today, the 7,000,000 members of the American 
Federation of Labor, serving on the production front 
here at home, are working harder than ever before 
to give our fighting men the backing and support 
they need. 


Union Labor’s Production 

“Today, out of the vast flow of planes, ships, tanks, 
guns and ammunition, pouring in record quantities 
from our industrial facilities to the fighting fronts, 
more than 85 per cent is made by union labor. 

“By providing the armed forces of the United 
Nations with overwhelming superiority in the wea- 
pons of war we can make ultimate victory certain and 
bring it nearer. 

“From now on that will be the supreme objective 

(Continued on Next Page) 


A.F.L. Sets $750,000,000 War Bond Quota 
For Its Membership in Current Loan Campaign 


The American Federation of Labor has set a voluntary quota of $750,000,000 in War Bonds pur- 


chases for its members during the Fifth War Loan Drive. 


all-out effort, President William Green declared: 


Launching labor’s participation in this 


“The American Federation of Labor calls upon its 7,000,000 members to purchase at least $750,- 
000,000 worth of War Bonds during the Fifth War Loan Drive. 

“To fill this quota of $750,000,000 each member of the American Federation of Labor should buy 
at least $100 worth of bonds during the drive. I know that many of our members, who are able to do 


so, will be glad to subseyibe more than this amount. 


“The workers of America cannot and will not hold back 


their dollars at a time when millions of our boys are 


freely 


offering their lives to crush the enemy and win final victory 


over Hitler. 


“Every one of us is anxious to back up the invasion forces 


in every way we Can. 


The members of our unions can help 


our troops most and hurt Hitler most by working harder than 
ever before and investing every dollar they can in War Bonds. 


“Let’s buy more to shorten the war!” 


First large bond purchases by unions when the drive opened were $1,250,000 worth by the Inter- 


national 
sociation. 


Association of Machinists and another $1,000,000 worth by the National Letter Carriers’ 


As- 


No. 21 


| Backers of "Right to 
| Employment" Petition 
Bully Workers Into Signing 


(From Headquarters of California State Federation of Labor) 
That the exponents of the so-called “Right to 
Employment” petition are devoid even of a sem- 
blance of sincerity and stand indicted for the shame- 
less hypocrisy of their alleged concern over giving 
people the right to work is clinchingly proved by 
the discharge by Barker Brothers Company of Los 
Angeles of an employee and her daughter because, 
the mother charges, she refused to sign one of the 
petitions. Mrs. Frieda H. Kraker reports: 
Ss An Employee’s Experience 
vursday, June 15, 1944, Mr. O. M. Anderson, 


"salesman for Barker Brothers, was circulating a pe- 


tition to the employees of the store and requesting 
their signatures. Mr. Anderson informed me that 
the petition was designed to keep unions out of 
Barker Brothers and avoid an appearance of the 
conditions that exist in the Montgomery Ward Com- 
pany in Chicago, that this petition was to get a Con- 
stitutional Amendment on the ballot in November 
to keep labor organizations out of firms such as 
Barker Brothers. 

“When I hesitated to sign the petition and re- 
quested further information, Mr. Anderson stated 
that Mr. Petrie, the president of the firm, approved 
the passing of the petition and desired that all em- 
ployees who are registered voters should sign. Upon 
my refusal to sign the petition, Mr. Anderson left 
the department and went in the general direction of 
the Personnel Office. At that time, I remarked to 
one of my co-workers that undoubtedly I would be 
fired. 

“Within Half an Hour” 

“Within half an hour, Mr. Frank Lewis, Adjust- 
ment Manager, called me into his office and told me 
that I would have to resign and also stated ‘That 
goes for your daughter, too.’ Mr. Lewis stated that 
my resignation was requested because I had al- 
legedly been Jate a number of days. I challenged 
the statement and told Mr. Lewis I knew it was for 
another reason. This he denied but would not give 
me any further specific information. . . .” 

Members of the organized labor movement will 
not be surprised by such intimidation applied by 
backers of the petition, but this piece of news should 
open widely the eyes of any citizen who may have 
had any doubts concerning the true intentions of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association. 

No Change in Leopard Spots 


It is no accident that this organization has gained 
national notoriety for its anti-civil liberties activi- 
ties, and. that the leopard has not changed any of 
its spots is now once more supported by evidence, 
if any more should be needed. 

That the “Right to Employment” is merely a dis- 
guise for the right to trample into the dust the rights 
of employees cannot be questioned in the light of 
Mrs. Kraker’s experience. In these present times 
when it is so difficult to obtain help, Barker Brothers, 
who are apparently lined up with the petition back- 
ers, do not hesitate to discharge an employee for 
the sole reason that she exercised her constitutionally 
guaranteed right to refuse to sign a petition about 
which she knew very little, and (which is what the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Mobilize Labor Strength 
To Support the Invasion 


(Continued from Page One) 


of all American workers—an objective that must 
outweigh all other considerations. All our hopes and 
prayers for the safety of our loved ones overseas and 
for victory in 1944 must be translated into calm, 
steady, unremitting hard work.” 


War Heroes Voice Tribute 


On the same radio program, three of America’s 
outstanding war heroes paid high tribute to labor’s 
production achievements which they have observed 
while visiting war plants since their return to this 
country. Asked what he thought of the efforts of 
American workers, Charles E. (“Commando”) Kelly, 
holder of the Congressional Medal of Honor, said: 


“They’re doing a swell job. The men and women 
I saw were working hard and turning out a lot of 
stuff. I was very much impressed.” 

Lieut. Ernest Childers, who also has been awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, chimed in: “They 
are really turning out the stuff, all right.” 

Machinist’s Mate H. J. Hulstrom, of the “Sea Bees,” 
who is a member of the Operating Engineers’ local 
union at San Francisco and has been decorated with 
the Purple Heart after being wounded in action, said 
of his tour of production plants: 


“Proud of Our Folks” 


“I was mighty proud of our folks wherever I went. 
I saw men from 16 to 60 doing their part on the 
production lines. I met grandmothers, mothers, wives 
and daughters of servicemen on the job backing up 
their men. Some went to work at daybreak, some 
on the graveyard shift. But one and all wanted to 
do their part to win the war.” 


Methods of Petition Backers 


(Continued from Page One) 


company apparently feared would happen) to make 
that refusal final after she had studied the petition. 


Evidence of Pressure 


Judging from the above and from many other re- 
ports that have reached the Federation, it is safe to 
assume that many signatures were bullied out of 
unwilling employees who, in order to keep their jobs, 
had to sign because of pressure from the employers 
who would place the open shop above even winning 
the war. 

Should such a petition ever become a law of the 
State, the millions of employees in California can 
judge from Mrs. Kraker’s experience as to whether 
they would have a right to work or a right to starve. 

ae en ee 


“CULTIVATED COUNTRIES” 


“Countries are well cultivated, not as they are 
fertile, but as they are free.”—MONTESQUIEU. 
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Metal Polishers' Offer to Veterans 


Honorably discharged veterans from the nation’s 
armed forces, if suitably qualified, will be admitted 
to membership in the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers 
and Helpers’ International Union without payment 
of initiation fees, it was announced by Ray Kelsay, 
the organization’s president-secretary-treasurer. 

“We will be proud indeed,” Kelsay declared, “to 
have among our membership those of our armed 
forces who wish to practice our craft.” 

Kelsay stated also that the executive board of the 
Metal Polishers’ Union has established a rule de- 
signed to continue in good standing, without pay- 
ment of dues or assessments, all members now serv- 
ing in the armed forces. The rule further provides 
that such members immediately become participants 
in the union’s benefit program. 

With practically all of its membership working in 
war industries, the Metal Polishers have not had a 
stoppage of work since the “no-strike” pledge was 
made to President Roosevelt by A.F.L. leaders the 
day after the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. 


The Gaverur of South 
Carolina Said .... 


Governor Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina has 
his eye on wicked “outsiders” and has served notice 
they will not be permitted to cause “trouble” in his 
state, by hiring workers for jobs in other parts of 
the country. ¥ 


In an unusual wartime order, Johnston instructed 
local law enforcement officers June 1 to arrest any- 
one found recruiting labor in South Carolina for 
jobs outside the state. The Governor stated that 
agents from Northern states were “luring” South 
Carolinians from their work by paying their trans- 
portation to Northern industrial centers. 

Warning labor solicitors to stay clear of South 
Carolina, Governor Johnston said the state law pro- 
hibits such a practice, and that violators are sub- 
ject to fines of from $500 to $5000 or a maximum jail 
sentence of two years. 

“There has been enough trouble from outsiders al- 
ready and I intend to put a stop to this soliciting of 
our labor,” the Governor declared. Prohibitions of 
inter-state labor solicitation have been in practical 
abeyance during recent years, and o ntest of the 
legality of state laws has been brought. 

At the headquarters of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union in New York City it was announced that 
counsel for the organization are examining the law 
with a view to a court test. 


ee eT ee 
APPLEY RESIGNS 
Lawrence A. Appley has resigned as W.M.C. dep- 
uty chairman and executive director because of poor 
health. He will be succeeded by Charles M. Hay, 
W.MC. general counsel since last August. 
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Vacations Held Essential _ 
—W.P.B. Officials’ View; 


Government officials are placing special empha, \s 
on the need of vacations for war workers, as an ad 
to efficiency and morale. Thus, the U. S. Labor Pr. < 
Service, consisting of a round-up of news from go.- 
ernment agencies, features a summary of official y 
nouncements on the subject, with new material, an! 
calls it the “labor story of the week.” 

But to date, the government has done nothing ; 
restore regular holidays, such as July 4 and Labo: 
Day, to federal workers and war workers, thous 
competent authorities believe that these short 1 
leases from daily toil are of decided value to moral 
and efficiency, just as regular vacations are. 


Latest indorsement of vacations comes from Josep) 
D. Keenan and Clinton S. Golden, labor vice-chair- 
man of the War Production Board. Experience his 
shown that war workers return to their jobs with new 
enthusiasm and energy after periods of rest and rec- 
reation, they say in a policy bulletin on vacations. 

War Production Aided 

Keenan and Golden said war production is helped 
if workers get vacations. 

“The practice of granting vacations with pay has 
been accepted by large segments of management,” 
they state. “Preliminary results of an analysis now 
being made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (of 
the U. S. Department of Labor) of union contracts 
in effect March 1, 1944, show that the number of 
workers covered by provisions for vacations with pay 
is higher than the 8,000,000 or 60 per cent of the 
workers under agreements, which the bureau had 
reported at the beginning of 1943.” 

The bulletin pointed out that the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission and W.M.C. in a statement 
signed in July, 1943, said that experience showed 
granting vacations for war workers was “conducive 
to swstained production” and “makes it easier to con- 
trol sporadic absenteeism.” 

Nelson Points Out Danger 

Donald M. Nelson, W.P.B. chairman, on May 19, 
1944, asserted that “there is great danger of chronic 
fatigue and consequent loss of production from in- 
creased illness and injuries and decreased quality 
and quantity of goods produced” and that workers 
“need to renew their energies and enthusiasm by a 
period of relaxation and recreation away from their 
working environment.” 

The War Labor Board in an opinion of April 18, 
1944, declared that reasonable vacation periods are 
even more necessary as an aid to maximum produc- 
tion in wartime than they are in peacetime, the bulle- 
tin said, and has ruled that it would approve compen- 
sation for reasonable vacation periods of industrial 
workers. 

Vinson Gave Approval 

The bulletin also pointed out that in a letter to 
the chairman of W.L.B. dated February 19, 1944, 
Director of Economic Stabilization Fred Vinson gave 
advance approval to “wage or salary adjustments or- 
dered or approved by the War Labor Board which 
increase the cost to the government of a product or 
services,” including the “institution or liberalization 
of vacation plans . . . which are ordered or approved 
by the board on the basis of their conformance to 
the practice prevailing in the industry in the area.” 
2 gee 

CITY SETS UP JOB AGENCY 

Watertown, N. Y., has established a rehabilita- 
tion and re-employment agency. Representatives of 
all social, service and civic organizations or any gov- 
ernmental bodies desiring to participate make up 
the governing board. Local servicemen are contacted 
to determine whieh ones will need aid in getting 
Jobs when they return, and the advance informa- 
tion will be used in locating openings for veterans. 
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Meany Assails Department 
On Cost-of-Living Index 


( corge Meany, secretary-treasurer of the American 
Fe cration of Labor, berated the Department of 
Lai or and its Bureau of Labor Statistics for failure 
to erform their statutory duty “to foster, promote 
an’ develop wage-earners’ welfare.” 

1e matter was referred to in two articles appear- 
ing in last week’s issue of the LaBor Cuarion, though 
at oat time no direct information was available, as 
prc-s representatives had been barred from attend- 
an‘ at the meeting which was reported upon. The 
cu ent issue of the A.F.L. New Service contains the 
fol owing in reference to the meeting: 

Meeting of Research Personnel 


‘At the annual meeting of labor research person- 
ne! called by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mr. 
Meany flatly charged that this agency is attempting 
to keep its cost-of-living index down in order to 
cover up the government’s failure to keep living 
vosis down. He added: 

“The Secretary of Labor does not represent the 
yiews of labor in the Cabinet.’ 

‘The so-called Acting Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics (A. F. Hinrichs) has by his actions assumed 
the appearance of a bureaucratic monkey on a stick 
who moves up and down in conformity with the dic- 
tates of administrative wage policy.’ 

‘‘The B.L.S. has prostituted its research functions 
to an administrative objective.’ 


“Sharp Indications” 

‘‘There are sharp indications that the price-control 
policy of the Government, having failed to keep liv- 
ing costs down, the Administration decided the next 
best thing to do was to keep down the cost-of-living 
index. In this policy the B.L.S. obsequiously acqui- 
We are led to the inescapable conclusion that 
the bureau has become identified with an effort to 
freeze wages, to the extent that it is no longer a free 
agency of statistical research,’ 


esced, 


‘There is no national labor policy and no unifi- 
cation of administration of labor legislation for deal- 
ing with labor problems.’ 

Contribute to Deception 

“Mr. Meany contended that the B.L.S. is contrib- 
uting by its silence to the popular deception that it 
keeps a cost-of-living index whereas, in fact, it is 
merely an index of some retail prices. He also as- 
serted that the items included in the index were 
predominantly those over which the O.P.A. had exer- 
cised tight price controls. 

‘‘Consciously or unconsciously,’ the A.F.L. official 
added, ‘the bureau has permitted this fact to cause 
a serious downward bias in its measurement of the 
umount of increase in retail prices. Workers today 
have to depend heavily on foods and other items not 
priced by the bureau. Because of these developments 
the index no longer gives an accurate measurement 
of price increases of goods bought by workers’.” 

—+ 
COST OF WAR TO DATE 

The war to date has cost $200,000,000,000 and be- 
fore the year is out another $95,000,000,000 will go 
into the “kitty,” Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. reported last week. Further interest- 
ing disclosures: The march from Naples. to Rome 
cost $6,700,000,000, and the cost of taking the Mar- 
shall Islands was $6,000,000,000. “I leave it to you to 
imagine what it will cost to march from Rome to 
Berlin and from the Marshall Islands to Tokio,” 
Morgenthau said. 
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Factory Employment Shows Drop 

Industrial employment is going down, latest gov- 
ernment figures indicate. Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins reports a decrease of 165,000 in the number of 
factory workers in May, reflecting the completion of 
many war contracts, curtailments in others, and de- 
creases in consumer goods production. The manufac- 
turing employment total was established at 13,007,000, 
about a million below the November, 1943, peak. 

The decline in manufacturing employment, coupled 
with a decline of 124,000 in trade, resulted in a drop 
of almost 300,000 in total non-agricultural employ- 
ment over the month to 38,200,000. This is approxi- 
mately the same as in May, 1942. 


Review Asked on Shipyard Pay 


New York Ciry—The War Labor Board Ship- 


‘building Stabilization Committee has requested the 


W.L.B. to conduct, for the second successive year, 
the, required annual review of wages in the ship- 
building industry. 

The committee made its request in a resolution 
which said that any decision that the W.L.B. might 
make would thereupon become the decision of the 
committee itself and applicable throughout the in- 
dustry. 

The committee is composed of Paul Porter, chair- 
man, and thirty member representatives of labor, 
management and government. 

—+- 


Anti-Strike Act Upheld 


Lexincron.—Constitutionality of the War Labor 
Disputes Act, official name of the Smith-Connally 
anti-strike law, has been upheld by Federal District 
Judge H. Church Ford, in a case involving indictment 
of five men in connection with strikes in Kentucky 
coal mines operated by the Federal Government. 

Judge Ford delivered his decision coincident with 
an order quashing the indictments returned by the 
grand jury at Richmond and directed submission of 
the cases to the grand jury meeting in federal court 
here June 12. 

The original indictments charged the defendants 
with conspiring to interfere by strike with the opera- 


tion of mines in possession of the government. 


Navy Will Exhibit Films 
At Labor Council Tonight 


At the meeting of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil tonight (Friday), the delegates and visitors will 
be entertained with two motion pictures which are 
being shown under sponsorship of the Navy. Each 
of the films requires some twenty minutes for pres- 
entation, and should prove highly interesting, as they 
are understood to be entirely new pictorial material. 

The first is entitled “Battle for the Beaches,” and 
is thus significant of the showing of the use of land- 
ing craft and other accompanying features of such 
warfare. Quentin Reynolds is the narrator for this 
film. “Behind Nazi Guns” is the title of the second 
picture. It was captured from the Germans and its 
scenes are reported as doubly interesting from the 
fact of one being able in some instances to make 
comparisons of German and American workers at 
their tasks in industry. 
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GOOD FOOD 


ENJOY IT DAY OR NIGHT OPEN ALL NIGHT 


HENRY'S CAFETERIAS 


101 TAYLOR STREET, corner of Turk 
3036 léth STREET, Between Mission and Valencia 
70 4th STREET, Between Mission and Market 


ELECTRIC VENTILATION SPEEDY SERVICE 
OUR OWN BAKERY 


Two Opinions in Appeal 
Case on Jobless Benefits 


Members of the California Unemployment Insur- 
ance Appeals Board have released decisions regarding 
the benefit rights of between forty and fifty cannery 
workers in the Modesto area, holding that the work- 
ers are not eligible to draw unemployment insurance 
during the off-season in the event transportation to 
proffered jobs is unavailable. 

The majority opinion was signed by Homer W. 
Buckley, chairman, and Edgar E. Lampton, and a dis- 
sent was filed by Michael B. Kunz, third member of 
the board, who contended the board’s finding was an 
unreasonable interpretation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

The question of transportation arose in connection 
with the claims of a group of cannery workers in the 
Modesto area, who, after the canning season was com- 
pleted in 1943, were offered jobs in dehydrator plants. 
The jobs were refused on the ground the work was 
not suitable employment, as the workers had no 
means of transportation to and from work. 

In certain instances, the board held the jobs were 
unsuitable, but on the other hand, contended that 
the claimants were unavailable for work, as no public 
or private means of transportation was available. 
The claimants were disqualified indefinitely, or until 
they again could establish their availability for work. 

In rendering the opinion, the majority said: 

“Claimant’s lack of transportation to travel a 
reasonable distance to prospective employment cre- 
ated a personal circumstance which constituted not 
only a substantial restriction on, but an absolute bar 
to acceptance of work. Therefore, we conclude that 
claimant during the period she lacked a means of 
transportation from her residence to any possible 
employment was removed from the labor market, and 
did not meet the availability requirements of Section 
57(c) of the Act.” 

In Kunz’ dissenting opinion, he pointed out that 
the term available for work is “universally construed 
to mean the willingness of a claimant to accept suit- 
able employment when and if it is offered.” 

“Any work offered to the claimant which he can- 
not reach because of distance or lack of any available 
transportation is not suitable work,” the dissent said, 
“and any other work which is convenient to the resi- 
dence of the claimant or to which the claimant can 
be given transportation is suitable employment and 
the record does not indicate that the claimant is or 
was at any time unwilling to accept such employ- 
ment.” 


WEINSTEIN CO. 
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WORK CLOTHES 


at the Lowest Prices! 


—— UNION-MADE ~<—_—_ 
Can’t Bust’Em, 
Headlight, Lee, 
Sweet-Orr, Big Ben, 
White, Duck, Boss 
of the Road Union 
Made Work Clothes 


1041 Market and 45 Kearny St. 
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Advice from Einstein 


Professor Albert Einstein, famous scientist, is sup- 
posed to have one of the greatest brains in the world. 
Nevertheless, he conceded this week that he, and 
‘other intellectuals, can Jearn something from union 
working men. 

He issued a call to “the intellectual workers of the 
United States and other free countries” to organize 
and fight for “protection against fresh wars of aggres- 
sion.” That, however, is only part of the program. 


Einstein declared the establishment of such a union 
is also “urgently necessary to protect intellectual 
workers’ economic status and to secure their influence 
in the political field.” He added this significant com- 
ment: 


“On the economic side, the working class serves as 
a working model. They have succeeded, at least to 
some extent, in protecting their economic interests. 
We can learn from them, too, how this problem can be 
solved by the method of organization.” 

The professor insisted that to economic power must 
also be added intelligent, effective action at the ballot 
box—a theory trade unions have been preaching for 
a hundred years. 

Einstein contended modern business methods make 
it “inevitable” that “the economic and_ political 
struggle will become more and more closely inter- 
woven.” 

Because intellectual workers are unorganized, he 
emphasized, they are less well protected against ex- 
ploitation than any other group. Therefore, to put 
it in a sentence: They should follow the example of 
other workers and organize into unions. 

———__oq——_____. 


The Loaves and the Fishes 


The American people have become so used to 
“official” predictions of oil “shortages,” that it does 
them good to hear a statement about oil production 
from an expert in the oil industry. 

“Since 1918, the cumulative production of oil has 
totaled 23.5 billion barrels,” says Robert E. Wilson, 
president, Pan-American Petroleum and Transport 
Company. “And yet we-had at the end of this 25-year 
period, really proven reserves in excess of twenty bil- 
lion barrels of crude oil. The miracle of feeding the 
multitude with five loaves and two fishes, with 
twelve baskets left over, seems to have a modern 
counterpart. Small wonder that geologists have ceased 
trying to estimate any limit on the amount of oil 
which may yet be discovered. During the same 
period, our proven reserves of natural gas increased 
approximately seven fold. In 1943, this country pro- 
duced more than four times as much crude oil, more 
than seven times as much gasoline, thirteen times as 
much natural gasoline, and five times as much natural 
gas as in 1918... 

“With such a record of achievement, why should 
we today revert to pessimism similar to that of 
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"twenty-five years ago? Let us rather analyze what 


has happened since 1918 to bring about these results, 
and offset the fact that the total physical quantity 
underlying our country has necessarily been decreas- 
ing. 

“The dynamic factor which made these achieve- 
ments possible was improved technology resulting 
from research and its application to every branch of 
our industry. This technology has... in effect, multi- 
plied many fold our available petroleum resources.” 

——— 


Paper Shortage 


Somebody ought to make a survey, or take a census 
—or maybe run a blood count. 

There’s a paper shortage. Stores ask customers to 
bring their baskets in order to save paper bags. 

Newspapers ask readers to share their papers with 
others. 

But the propaganda mills keeps on grinding out 
the tripe. 

Reams of it. Miles of it. Tons of it. 

Any news desk will testify to this. Mostly it’s stuff 
that nobody prints or wants. But it keeps coming. 

Somebody ought to do something about it —/.L.N.S. 

——<—___4_______ 


Underground Resistance to Nazis 


The American office of the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation says that reliable reports 
reaching London from labor circles inside Europe 
indicate signs of anti-Nazi resistance in the German 
army. 

One authentic story reports that Heinrich Himmler’s 
Gestapo is seeking to track down clandestine soldiers 
committees in reserve battalions in North Germany. 
These reserve battalions are made up of peasants and 
combed out older workers, who could be used in a 
military pinch. 


The Nazis never really succeeded in penetrating 
the trade union movement, which was largely Social- 
ist, the Transport Workers’ Federation says, adding 
that in 1918 the first signs of the German cracking 
came when trade unionists formed “Soldiers an‘1 
Workers Councils.” 

The Danish underground paper Frie Danske, carries 

a report from Berlin about a strike involving 30,000 
workers which took place at the end of February. 
“The strikes broke out originally at the important 
locomotive works . . . outside Koenigswusterhausen 
(probably the Schwartzkopf works at Wildau) spread 
during a couple of days to other industrial branches. 
This went on for about ten days, even though a 
number of workers were shot.” 

Frie Danske comments: “The workers are now 
willing, as they were not a short time ago, to make a 
personal effort by organizing strikes and riots.” 

So i ee 


Bruno Buozzi, Italian Socialist labor leader for the 
last 40 years, was brutally murdered by German Elite 
Guard men along with 13 other prisoners just before 
the Allied capture of Rome. Signor Buozzi was a 
former Deputy. As a Socialist he fought Benito 
Mussolini in the years preceding fascism. He was 
an exile in France when the collaborationists turned 
him over to Mussolini. After the overthrow of II 
Duce, he resumed leadership of the Socialists and 
became secretary of the General Confederation of 
Labor. Then he fell into German hands. 

ee ee 

“So blinded are we by our passions that we suffer 

more to be damned than to be saved.”—Colton. 
——— _— eq ______ 

“Be wise, rather than witty, for much wit com- 

monly hath much froth.”—Trenchild. 
SS eee 

“In the future, and under all circumstances, we 
must look out for the safety of the America we love, 
and the American way of life we cherish, under the 
Bill of Rights.”—Representative Woodruff of Michi- 
gan, 


Friday, June 23, 1944 


Comment on World News. 


(International Labor News Service) 

First from the underground reports, then, grudgi:.gly 
from the Fascist radio, has come a new word— nq 
new hope—from Europe: the Maquis. 

The Maquis are the men in hiding, the men who no 
longer could live in the stifling atmosphere of N .jj. 
policed cities and took to the hills, the ravines inq 
the mountains. And from their hiding places icy 
have ventured forth as organized guerilla band: {o 
harass the Fascist, to kill the quislings and to siore 
arms, waiting for the invasion signal to go into action, 


The Maquis is not an organized political move. 
ment. Rather it is the general name applied to the 
men who fled in hiding rather than go into forced 
labor, the deserters from the Axis-controlled armies, 
the political refugees who have fled from concentra- 
tion camps and are marked men. 


The word Maquis comes from Corsica and means 
the wild underbrush which marks the countryside 
and screens the fugitive from the outsider. 


The name Maquis was first used by the thousands 
of French patriots who had fled to the hills of Savoie 
and had organized guerilla bands. These men estab- 
lished military discipline, organized their forces, cre- 
ated a uniform and began raiding stores and supplies 
in the Nazi-held villages. 


Today the word Maquis is used by men all over 
Europe who have gone into hiding to fight the in- 
vader. 


In France the Vichy authorities boast that with the 
aid of German auxiliary troops they have succeeded 
in hunting down the Maquis in Savoie. But the Paris 
radio qualified its victory bulletin by adding, “there 
are still other Maquis in France.” 


The Vichy boast, however, is quite unfounded for 
the Spanish radio March 31 estimated the number 
hiding in the mountains of Savoie at 100,000. 


A report from the International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation correspondents reveals that the 
Maquis, largely recruited from workers circles, is 
spreading. Slovak and Belgian Fascists have com- 
plained about the activity of the Maquis, while in 
Albania and North Italy families have been taken 
hostages for Maquiards who have fled to the hills. 


The Maquis is Europe’s Third Front—the men be- 
hind the Nazi lines who fight for a free, democratic 
Europe and are redoubling their efforts, now that the 
invasion has begun. 


* * Ok 


Here is how your war bond dollar is spent. Nine- 
teen cents goes for aircraft, 12 cents for ordnance and 
signal equipment, 10 cents for navy and army ships, 
four cents for merchant ships, 11 cents for miscellane- 
ous munitions, 14 cents for war construction, 25 cents 
for pay, food and travel. Five cents goes for non-war 
uses. 


Your sons, brothers, father, husband and friends 
share directly in all these expenditures. Their very 
safety depends upon the mountains of supplies you 
send them. Let’s all back the invasion with extra war 
bonds. 


o> 


NOW THEY’LL BOMB THE BUGS 
Collaborating with the Army surgeon general's 
office, the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company has developed a “Bug Bomb” which is 
harmless to humans but is making a deadly counter- 
attack on disease-carrying insects that have always 
been a scourge of troops in warm climates. Seven 
million such bombs have already been produced— 
metal containers the size of a tin can, which expel a 
mist of pyrethrum and sesame oil when the cap is 
unscrewed. The refrigerant Freon provides the pres- 
sure. A single bomb contains enough insecticide to 
fumigate 50 bombing planes or 240 pup tents. 


———_—___--— e—_—__--- 


“What lovely salmon!” “That’s not salmon; that’s 
cod, blushing at the price they're asking for it.” 


Friday, June 28, 1944 


Sanctity of Civil Rights 
Affirmed by High Court 


In two far-reaching decisions, the United States 
Su oreme Court has manifested the same regard for 
ih sanctity of civil rights that has uniformly marked 
its findings during the past few years.” That is the 
op nion expressed by Labor, Washington, D. C., in 
its current issue, and which publication further re- 
po ts upon the cases as follows: 

ts action was regarded as of more than usual sig- 
ni cance, since it served notice that, even in periods 
of war hysteria, the courts are still sanctuary to 
those who feel that their Constitutional rights as 
ciiizens have been invaded by their government. 

\dded importance was given the rulings because 
thoy were the first sedition and denaturalization cases 
to reach the tribunal since Pearl Harbor. They erect- 
ed effective barriers against a repetition of the 
“witch-hunt” and wholesale persecutions directed by 
Attorney General Mitchell Palmer during and after 
the last World War. 


Red Light to Sedition Trial 

In addition, the decisions were held by some legal 
experts to have placed a red light in the path of the 
government’s biggest World War II sedition trial, 
which, with 29 defendants in the dock, has been under 
way in Washington since April 17. 

In a 5-to-4 decision, written by Justice Murphy, 
the court set aside the conviction of Elmer Hartzell 
of Chicago, sentenced to five years in prison for vio- 
lating the 1917 espionage act. 

The Pennsylvania-born Hartzell, a statistician em- 
ployed by the Federal Government, had written and 
distributed pamphlets which the government con- 
tended were “anti-Roosevelt, anti-British and anti- 
Jewish, and designed to incite insubordination in the 
armed forces.” 


Justice Murphy conceded the pamphlets “were 
scurrilous and vitriolic attacks on President Roose- 
velt and the Jews,” and that they “depicted the war 
as a gross betrayal of America, denounced our Eng- 
lish allies and assailed in reckless terms the integrity 
of the President of the United States.” 

Nevertheless, Justice Murphy contended, there was 
nothing in the pamphlets to show that Hartzell ‘‘in- 
tended specifically to incite insubordination or ob- 
struct recruiting,” and he added: 

“Ideas like these, though odious and destructive of 
the national unity, cannot alone be taken as proof 
heyond reasonable doubt that Hartzell had the spe- 
cific and narrow intend defined by the law. 

“An American citizen has the right to discuss these 
matters, either by temperate or by immoderate and 
vicious invective, without running afoul of the Es- 
pionage Act of 1917.” 

The decision was in line with a contention by the 
late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes after the last war. 
He then held that “the character of every act depends 
on the circumstances in which it is done, and the 
question in every case is whether the words used are 
of such a nature as to create a clear and present dan- 
ger that they will bring about the evils Congress has 
a right to prevent.” 

Citizenship Sacred 

The second decision, written by Justice Frankfur- 
fer and concurred in by the entire panel of judges, 
held that a naturalized German citizen, ardent devo- 
‘ee of the Nazi cause, could not be deprived of his 
citizenship or otherwise penalized for “the expres- 
sion of silly or even sinister-sounding views which 
native citizens utter with impunity.” 

Carl W. Baumgarter was born in Germany and 
was an officer in the Kaiser’s army in the last war. 
He came to the United States in 1927, settled at 
Kansas City, and was naturalized in 1932. He was 
charged with having extolled Hitler; rejoicing over 
the plight of the British at Dunkirk, and with pro- 
moting anti-Semitism. On his conviction, his citi- 
zenship was cancelled by a Missouri Federal court. 
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Federation Provides Informative Pamphlet 
Regarding California's Unemployment Act 


[The California State Federation of Labor has is- 
sued a small booklet of sixteen pages, “Facts You 
Should Know About the California Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and Procedure to Follow in Obtain- 
ing Unemployment Benefits.” Two copies of the pub- 
lication have been forwarded to each of the Feder- 
ation’s affiliated organizations. 

It is pointed out that the booklet is intended, not 
as a completely comprehensive explanation of the 
Unemployment Act, but rather as a concise statement 
of certain “highlights” with which workers in general 
should be familiar. To the end of giving further cir- 
culation to the information which the Federation 
has prepared, the Lasor CuaRIon is reproducing, in 


* two installments, the contents of the booklet. 


Secretary Haggerty of the State Federation states 
that it was believed there was a great need for sup- 
plying the information given, as a number of work- 
ers entitled to unemployment benefits are being de- 
prived of them because of lack of knowledge on what 
steps to take, and that he is sure anyone reading the 
information now being furnished will know exactly 
what to do. The text of the Federation’s pamphlet 
follows.] 


Nature and Purpose of the Act 

The California Unemployment Insurance Act was 
adopted to establish a reserve fund to protect work- 
ers in subject employment from the evils of unem- 
ployment. This fund is financed by means of con- 
tributions collected from employers and employees. 
The protection to the workers is in the form of un- 
employment insurance benefits. The receipt of this 
protection is dependent upon the eligibility of the 
workers to file claims for benefits and upon the free- 
dom of the workers from any ground of disqualifica- 
tion. 

Subject Employment 

Workers in certain employments and workers for 
certain employers are excluded from benefits under 
the existing provisions of the California Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

Excluded employments are agriculture, domestic 
service, government service, railroads, charitable or- 
ganizations, and certain other minor classifications. 

Excluded employers are, in addition to those in 
excluded employment, those who are engaged in sub- 
ject employment but who do not have a sufficient 
number of employees for a sufficient period of time 
(at present, four or more employees for at least 
twenty days, each day being in a different week), or 
who have not acquired the organization, trade or 
business, or substantially all the assets of a subject 
employer. 

Contributions 

In California there are two types of contributions: 
(1) Employer and (2) employee. 

Employer contributions are amounts which em- 
‘loyers in subject employment must pay on the 
first $3.000.00 of wages paid to each of their em- 
ployees euch year. These amounts vary from 1 per 
cent to 2.7 yer cent of the amount of such wages. 

Employee contributions are deductions in the 
amount of 1 per cent taken from the first $3000 of 
wages paid to a worker by each employer by whom 
he is employed. If he works for more than the one 


Justice Frankfurter said that one of the preroga- 
tives of citizenship is the right to criticize public men 
and measures, and “that means not only informed 
and responsible criticism, but freedom to speak fool- 
ishly and without moderation.” 

Frankfurter declared “our trust” in the good sense 
of the people on deliberate reflection goes deep, and 
that “such is the contradictoriness of the human mind 
that the expression of views which may collide with 
cherished American ideals does not necessarily prove 
want of devotion to the nation.” 


employer during one year, deductions in the amount 
of 1 per cent must be taken from the first $3000 of 
wages received from each employer. However—and 
this is extremely important for all workers to keep 
in mind—under Section 44.2 of the California Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, effective next year (1945), 
the employee can apply for a refund of any deduc- 
tions in excess of $30 for any one year, regardless of 
the number of employers for whom he has worked. 


Unemployment Insurance Benefits 


These are cash payments made during a worker’s 
benefit year in weekly sums carying from $10 to $20, 
dependent upon the amount of wages the worker had 
in subject employment during his base period. 

Benefits are of three types: (1) Total, (2) part- 
total, and (3) partial. 


Total benefits are the maximum weekly amount 
of benefits payable to a worker who was unemployed 
for a full week and who received no compensation 
and performed no services for a full week. 


Part-total benefits are the maximum weekly 
amount of benefits payable to a worker less all sums 
(whether received in subject or non-subject em- 
ployment) in excess of $3 received during the week 
by a worker who was not employed by a regular 
employer during the week, but who nevertheless 
was employed by some employer for some portion 
of the week and received some compensation less 
than his weekly benefit amount for his services. 


Partial benefits are the maximum weekly amount 
of benefits payable to a worker less all sums (wheth- 
er received in subject or non-subject employment) 
in excess of $3 received during the week by a work- 
er who, although he was working for his regular em- 
ployer, was working less than his usual hours and 
receiving less than his usual weekly wage. 

The benefit year is a 52 consecutive week period 
beginning with the first day of the first week with 
respect to which the worker first files a valid initial 
claim for benefits. 

Eligibility 

To be eligible to file a valid claim for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits it is necessary that a worker 
be unemployed and have wages of at least $300 in 
subject employment during his base period. 

An individual is unemployed in any week during 
which he performs no services and with respect to 
which no wages are payable to him, or in any week 
of less than full-time work if the wages payable to 
him with respect to such week are less than his 
weekly benefit amount. 

Generally speaking, wages means all payments in 
cash received for personal services and the cash 
value of any payment in other than cash (i.e., room 
and board). The one major exception is tips re- 
ceived by the worker which are not reported to his 
employer and which do not amount to at least 90 
per cent of the compensation payable to the worker 
for the payroll period. Only wages received by 
workers in subject employment can, of course, be 
considered in the computation of the worker’s award. 

Base period means the first four out of the last 
five completed calendar quarters immediately pre- 
ceding the first day of the first week during which 
the worker filed an initial claim for benefits. How- 
ever, when the first of such quarters has already been 
included in a prior base period of the same individual, 
the term means the first three of the last four com- 
pleted calendar quarters immediately preceding the 
first day of the first week during which the worker 
filed an initial claim for benefits 

Even though a worker is eligible to file a claim, he 
is not entitled to receive benefits unless he is free 
from disqualification, and has fulfilled the require- 
ments of a two-week waiting period. 

A disqualification is a penalty which prevents a 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Informative Pamphlet on 
State Unemployment Act 


(Continued from Page Five) 

worker from receiving his weekly benefit amount, 
and is imposed upon the worker because he does 
something he should not do, or because he has failed 
to do something he should have done. The basic 
disqualifications existing under the provisions of the 
California Unemployment Insurance Act and the 
rules and regulations adopted pursuant thereto are 
as follows: 


1. For the week in which a worker has left his 
most recent work voluntarily without good cause and 
for the week which immediately follows such week. 
(Section 58a.) 


2. For the week in which he has been discharged 
for misconduct connected with his most recent work 
and for not more than the five weeks which immedi- 
ately follow such week. (Section 58b.) 

“3. For the week in which he left his work because 

of a trade dispute and for the period during which 
he continues out of work by reason of the fact that 
the trade dispute is still in active progress in the 
establishment in which he was employe.d (Section 
56a.) 

4. For the week in which he has failed to register 
for work or has failed to report at’ a public em- 
ployment office. (Section 57b.) 

5. For the week in which he has failed to file a 
claim for benefits in accordance with the regulations 
of the Department of Employment. (Section 57a.) 

6. For the week in which he is not able to work 
or available for work. (Section 57c.) 

7. For the week in which he fails or refuses to ac- 
cept a referral to or an offer of suitable employment 
without good cause and for not more than the five 
weeks which immediately follow such week. (Section 
56b and Rule 56.1.) 

8. For the week in which he has wilfully made a 
false statement or representation or wilfully failed to 
report a material fact to obtain any benefits under 
the provisions of the Act and for the three next fol- 
lowing weeks. (Section 58d.) 

After a worker has registered for work and filed an 
initial claim for benefits, he must serve a waiting 
period of two weeks before he may receive benefits. 
This consists of two weeks of unemployment free 
from disqualification during which the worker has 
registered for work and certified as unemployed, but 
for which he is not entitled to receive and does not 
receive any benefits. 

The one exception to the required waiting period 
occurs when a worker who has a continuous period 
of unemployment is unemployed through the end of 
one benefit year into the beginning of another. Such 
a worker, when his existing benefit year is about to 
expire, should file a claim and certify during the 
last two weeks of the expiring benefit year. Then, 
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Help Needed for California's Harvest 


From the beginning of the emergency in harvesting 
of California crops, created by war conditions, the 
San Francisco Labor Council has given its aid and 
co-operation in attempting to solve the problems of 
providing farm help. It has had representation on 
the agencies formed to forward preparations and 
plans on recruiting workers and has encouraged those 
of its affiliated unions’ membership, who are in po- 
sition to do so, to enlist for the harvest service. 

This year the call for recruits is again urgent, and 
from a great amount of information which has been 
prepared by the agencies in charge of the drive we 
have selected the following, in question and answer 
form, to place before readers, in the hope of aiding 
the program for gathering California’s harvest : 

How can I help? Spend your vacation or some 
spare time in harvest work. 

When will I be needed? As labor shortages o¢cur 
from June to November, but principally during the 
peak months of August, September and October. 

Where can I go? Where your services are most 
needed, usually within a radius of 75 miles from your 
recruiting center. 

What kind of work wil IT do? Picking, packing, 
cutting, sorting, trucking or canning such crops as 
apricots, cherries, apples, pears, peaches, hops, ber- 
ries, prunes, grapes, walnuts and tomatoes. 

Is the work hard to do? It’s not easy, and you 
will be expected to do a day’s work for a day’s pay. 

Will I be paid? Yes. Prevailing wages in the com- 
munity for the work performed, usually on a piece- 
work basis. 

Must I be experienced? Most jobs require no pre- 
vious training or experience. 

Where will I eat and sleep?) Accommodations vary 
depending on where you go. Everything possible 
will be done to provide adequate facilities. Details 
will be furnished prior to your leaving. 


if he continues to be unemployed in the first weeks 

of his new benefit year, he can get compensation 

from the very first week, since the last two weeks 

of the expired benefit year will have served as the 

required waiting period. Only in this way can an 

interruption in the weekly benefits be avoided. 
(Continued Next Week) 
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Repainting at Labor Temple 
Repainting and repairing of the Labor Temple be- 
gan last Monday morning and the work in its en- 
tirety will probably last for over a month. The ac- 
tion was decided upon at the last meeting of the Hall 
Association’s board of directors and upon the board's 


recommendation was given approval by the Labor 
Council. 

The interior of the building will be repainted 
throughout, including all business offices of the va- 
rious unions, the auditorium and the meeting halls, 
and the assembly room. In addition, certain pieces 
of carpentry repair work is to be done. The painters 
began work on the third floor. 


—+ 


A SPORTING APPRENTICE 
Employer (interviewing applicant for job): “Know 
anything about electricity?” “Yes, sir.” “What’s an 
armature?” “A chap who boxes for nothin’! 


PROTECT YOUR EYES 


Good Vision Will Help Win the Decision 


Faulty eyes Blur, Fog, see Double, causes errors and 
Accidents, Waste Time and Materials 
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What will my expenses be? If you attend a Ha). 
vest Camp, your expenses will be approximately $1.5} 
per day. This includes sleeping accommodations an 
three meals a day. 

What are “harvest camps”? They are adult cam; 
and youth camps established in areas where a short - 
age of harvesting labor exists. These camps are di 
signed to provide the best sleeping and eating facil - 
ities possible for patriotic citizens from all walks o 
life, who are willing to assist in the important wori 
of harvesting vital crops. 

Is transportation provided? Wherever possible ani} 
practicable, transportation will be provided. Ar 
rangements for supplemental gasoline should bh 
made with local Farm Labor Offices. 

What equipment will I need? No special equip 
ment will be necessary. Sturdy clothing is the main 
requisite. You will receive complete information in 
this regard before you leave. 

What are the physical requirements? You must be 
physically fit and able to perform a full day’s work. 

What kind of supervision is provided? All Harvesi 
Camps are managed by trained and qualified per- 
sonnel. Special supervision is provided in all Youth 
Harvest Camps. 

What will I do during my leisure time? If you are 
an adult your Harvest Camps have carefully planned 
excellently supervised recreational programs in order 
to provide a maximum of good clean fun during 
leisure hours. 

For additional information contact the Farm Labor 
Office, Room 318, 465 California street (Exbrook 
5586). Register for women’s harvest camps at AWVS, 
665 Market street (Exbrook 3411). 

California crops of course are ready for harvest at 
various times, and those desirous of information on 
dates for particular harvests should contact the above 
mentioned agencies. e 


"Union Made" Is Not a 
Substitute for Union Label 


I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer, Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, has issued the following statement: 

“A large American shoe manufacturer is now plac- 
ing the words, ‘Union Made,’ in shoes in place of 
the Union Label. This evasive method is often used 
by non-union manufacturers of products that may 
be manufactured by a ‘company union’ or any other 
union not affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

““Union Made’ does not necessarily mean that a 
product is manufactured by workers who have an 
A.F.L. union label contract. It is merely a device to 
deceive the union label-conscious market. 

“T urge all members of American Federation of 
Labor unions, union label leagues and women’s aux- 
iliaries to demand the official union stamp of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union on all footwear. 

“Tt will be necessary,” Mr. Ornburn said, “to de- 
mand the union label on all products and the union 
shop card and service button for all services during 
the war if trade unionists expect to maintain Amer- 
ican Jabor standards after the war.” 


oe 


“A man must be excessively stupid, as well as un- 
charitable, who believes there is no virtue but on his 
own side.”—Joseph Addison. 
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War Production Upsurge Noted As Invasion Stirs 
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New Spirit Among Nation's Home Front Workers 


\ ith a “new invasion spirit,” America’s workers 
are driving ahead with all their might, determined 
to ving victory at the earliest possible moment. 

Thuis, in brief, is the finding of war production 
he: quarters of the War Production Board, in the 
fir» nation-wide survey of the reaction of war work- 
ers. their leaders and employers to the invasion of 
Fr: ace. The survey shows ten constructive production 
be: ofits have resulted, Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
of he W.P.B. reports. 

“he nation’s war production front has been “closely 
me:hed” with the battle front by the invasion news, 
according to the survey, which includes evidence from 
approximately 190 labor-management production 
conumittees in plants with more than 850,000 workers 
in overy part of the country and every major indus- 
try 

Easing. of Tension Helps 

The ten major factors, indicative of the feeling 
throughout America’s huge war production machin- 
ery. follow: 

!. There is a “new invasion spirit” on the home 
front, as the tension of waiting and wondering has 
lifted, easing workers’ nervous strain with consequent 
benefits to war output. 

2. Employee morale and production have been 
stimulated through front line dispatches which men- 
tion specifie equipment in action, such as landing 
craft, sky trains, tanks and planes. Everywhere, plant 
workers are confident that their products or small 
parts are now “in on the incasion” and they are 
proud of it. 

3. The upsurge which should be reflected soon in 
meeting production schedules is in direct contrast to 
the feeling last vear when there was a definite let-down 
after our troops went into Sicily and Italy. 

Absenteeism, Turnover Drop 
4. There has been a definite drop in absenteeism, 


W.M.C. Area Director's 
View on "4th" Holiday 


Declaring that California serious man- 
power crisis that is going to become more acute, Sam 
Kagel, acting War Manpower Commission director 
for northern California, this week urged workers to 
forego the “long holiday” over the July 4 week-end. 

The W.M.C. official said that reports had been 
received that some establishments may close Mon- 
day, July 3, in view of the holiday the next day. 

Governmental war agencies will work July 4 and 
it is to be hoped that all industries involved in the 
war effort will operate wherever it is to the best in- 
In the 
event of a protracted holiday, serious disruptions 
will result, he added, and cited particularly necessity 
for maintaining war production and the necessary 
civilian services. 


faces a 


terests of the wir program, Kagel declared. 
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ON JULY 4— BE CAREFUL! 

“Put victory first on the Fourth!” The National 
Safety Council thus appeals to every citizen to en- 
list in a nationwide campaign to reduce the huge 
annual Fourth of July holiday toll. One hundred 
ind thirty other national organizations have joined 
with the council in a united effort to prevent an 
avalanche of holiday accidents that would waste 
manpower, material and time needed to back up 
America’s fighting men in the crucial invasion period. 
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with many labor-management committees reporting 
specific cuts running as high as 50 per cent. This has 
been reported from every section of the country. 

5. There are some specific examples of a lessening 
of labor turnover problem, with fewer workers asking 
for releases. It is too early to judge whether this is 
on indicative trend. 

6. There have been isolated instances at least, of a 
greater willingness by non-workers, chiefly women, 
to seek war plant employment. 

7. Practically every labor-management committee 
conducted some sort of in-plant prayer service on 
D-Day. There were “no demonstrations but a sober 
determination.” Many plants held mass rallies, high- 
lighted by prayers and renewed production pledges. 

8. Most labor-management committees were pre- 
paring their Fifth War Loan Drives when D-Day 
came, and workers “jumped the gun.” Every region 
reports plants where purchases rose, 
doubling and tripling previous records. 


sometimes 


Blood Donor Drives 
9. Red Cross blood donor drives were being con- 
ducted by many labor-management committees when 
invasion came, and here, too, there was tremendous 
increase in interest, with goals quickly met and sur- 


passed. 
10. Many regularly-scheduled labor-management 
committee meetings held during invasion week 


pledged themselves to meet production quotas and 
mapped plans to concentrate on new production 
drives. In some instances. workers voluntarily re- 
quested higher production schedules. 

The survey, which is representative of the nation’s 
4650 labor-management committee covering 7,300,000 
workers, was conducted chiefly through interviews by 
regional and district managers of the War Produc- 
tion Drive. 


International Unions Can 
File Returns for Affiliates 


The office of the California State Federation of 
Labor this week reported that the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has announced an important revi- 
sion in the rules concerning filing of financial returns 
by trade unions. Under the regulations originally 
issued by the Bureau, it was made mandatory that 
each local union fill out a separate return and file 
separately its financial report. The new ruling per- 
mits an international or national union to file a joint 
or consolidated return for all of its affiliated local 
unions. 

The State Federation suggests that each of its 
affiliates at once inquire of its parent body to ascer- 
tain whether it intends filing returns for its affiliated 
locals. If the International does not intend to take 
advantage of these new regulations, it will be in- 
cumbent upon each of the locals to file their own 
returns. 


eats = ae 
“Better three hours too soon, than one minute too 
late.”’—Shakespeare. 
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Even B.L.S. Cannot Conceal 
Increase in Cost-of-Living 


The cost of living of American workingmen con- 
tinues to climb, according to press reports based on 
official figures released by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and according to spot wire reports from the 
B.L:S. itself. The weekly news bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor points to the situ- 
ation, and comments thereon as follows: 

Sharp increases were registered in both Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for the month ending May 15, 
1944, over the preceding month; whereas B.LS. 
showed declines between April and May of last year. 
The comparative figures for both cities, for 1943 and 
1944, are presented below: 


Los Angeles Index 


4/15/43........ 125.9 4/15/44........ 125.9 
5/15/43........ 125.8 5/15/44........ 127.4 


San Francisco Index 


4/15/43 4/15/44........ 128.1 
5/15/43 5/15/44........129.1 


These figures demonstrate only too graphically that 
even the mild index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
cannot conceal the fact that stabilization as it affects 
basic living costs is still a fiction. The prices work- 
ers pay for goods and services are breaking through 
their ceilings more sharply than ever; while the War 
Labor Board come hell or high water holds the line 
for wages. 


Chiefly responsible for the rise in Los Angeles, 
B.L.S. reports, is the staggering advance in the cost 
of house furnishings of 8 per cent, coupled with a 
rise of 24% per cent in the food component. The in- 
crease in San Francisco is attributed to the increased 
cost of food. In other words, it is precisely those 
prices which constitute the rock-bottom of living 
standards which are breaking through. 

The latest disclosures timidly advanced by B.LS., 
“disclosures” which are still gross understatements to 
the housewife, forcibly impress labor with the fact 
that price stabilization is still a dream. Labor is con- 
sequently giving its full strength to the support of 


an effective O.P.A. which reactionary Congressmen 


' even now are trying to destroy. And labor continues 


to insist that a realistic wage policy must supplant 
the pious protestations of the wage-freezing elements 
in the professional community and on the War Labor 
Board. 


— 
PISTON RING PRODUCTION 
Manpower shortages have so retarded piston ring 
production that, instead of the increased supply that 
was expected to result from aircraft cutbacks, man- 
ufacturers working against a 46-per-cent 
backlog of orders, W.P.B. reports. Increased em- 
ployment of women to replace skilled workers taken 
by the draft has been recommended as a solution. 


are now 


Get Your Next 


SUIT 
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4 Run o’ the Hook 


! By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 


The board of electors which canvassed the voie 
i * cast at the general election held on May 17 has 
ordered a runoff for the office of secretary-treasurer 
of the International Typographical Union to be heid 
next Wednesday. This runoff is mandatory under 
I.T.U. laws, since none of the three contestants for 
this office at the general election—Jack Gill, William 
Ward and William H. Harris—received a majority 
vote. The names of Jack Gill and William Ward, who 
received the high vote, will be submitted for final 
decision by the membership on June 28. Polls will 
open at headquarters at 12 noon next Wednesday 
for those members casting their vote in the secre- 


4 tery’s chapel. 
i The union, at the regular monthly meeting last 


Sunday, voted favorably on a motion to purchase 
another $5000 in War Bonds. At the same time the 
officials were instructed to forward another shipment 


of union label cigarettes to our boys on the fighting 
aif front. 

Hil A cheerful letter arrived last Friday from Ralph 
Hi Trickle, who left on June 5 for the Union Printers 
ha Home. He says he has gone through most of the 


til examinations, and that the eye specialist had asked 
f if he had objection to going to Denver, that his eye 


i trouble might be studied at a specialists’ convention 
Ht which convenes there late in June. Ralph says he 
i has visited all our members at the Home and reports 
f encouragingly on Lloyd Nesbit and Park Pattison. 
4 Ralph says that although he is troubled with loss of 


sleep, caused perhaps by the change in altitude, he 
has gained three pounds since his arrival, and is loud 
in his praise of conditions as they exist at the Home. 

Will French has received word of the recent death 
in South Africa of William G. Koefoed, who was a 
member of the old Morning Call chavel more than 
forty years ago. Deceased, a native of New Zealand, 
after a number of years’ membership in No. 21, and 
after he had mastered the linotype, left for Australia. 
o~ About twenty-five years ago he settled in South 
Africa, where he resided until his death. He will be 
remembered by a number of our old-timers. 

Ralph C. Gollan of the A. C. Gollan chapel and 
wife are spending the week on vacation at Clear 
Lake. 

Lino Swart of the Leader chapel dropped in ai 
headquarters last Monday after spending five weeks 
at his summer home at Clear Lake. It was only to 
say hello, however, as he stated he was returning 
north at once for another month of outdoor life. 

O. B. Sterett, accompanied by his wife, deposited 
a Denver traveler on Monday, after coming through 
from Colorado by car and trailer. Sterett is now u 
member of Filmer Bros. chapel. 

R. G. (“Bob”) Vernor of the Examiner chapel is 
all smiles lately. He announces the birth of an S- 
pound granddaughter, born to his daughter, Betty, 
on June 8. 

George McLaren, retired member of No. 21, who 
had received notice he would be transferred to Yount- 
ville because of his improved condition at Fort Miley 
Veterans Facility, last week suffered a relapse which 
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necessitated postponement of the transfer and his 
remaining at Fort’ Miley indefinitely. 

John B. Lockman of the Call-Bulletin proofroom, 
who was transferred from Fort Miley to Yountville 
Veterans Home on May 29, visited headquarters on 
Monday while in the city for a couple of days. Al- 
though still a little shakey, “Lock” says the Vet 
Home's doctors tell him they will put him back in 
the pink of condition, but it will take a few months 
to bring about a complete recovery. 

H. 8S. Wilchman of the James H. Barry Chapel re- 
ceived word last Monday of the death of his wife's 
brother, which occurred at Monroe, Louisiana. Mrs. 
Wilchman, accompanied by a niece, left-on Monday 
evening for the southern city to be in attendance ut 
the funeral, which was ararnged for the latter part of 
the week. 

Henry G. Heidelberg, 1730 Kearny street, assistant 
city attorney for the past nineteen years, passed 
away at St. Mary’s hospital on Friday morning, June 
16, after an*illness of about eight months, the last 
three of which he had been in critical condition at St. 
Mary’s. Deceased had been a member of No. 21 since 
early in the century, coming to San Francisco shortly 
after serving his apprenticeship on the Los Angeles 
Herald and joining No. 174 on September 28, 1902. 
He has been a practicing attorney for about thirty 
years, his last work at the printing trade being with 
the old Bulletin. Active in union affairs, he had been 
one of our delegates to the Labor Council and had 
served on the legislative committee for years. A 
native of Illinois, he was 61 years of age, and is sur- 
vived by his wife, Lotta, and a son, Jack Heidelberg. 
Requiem mass was celebrated at St. Francis of Assisi, 
Vallejo street at Columbus avenue, on Monday 
morning at 9:30 o'clock. The pallbearers, selected 
from different San Francisco unions and city officials 
who had long acquaintance with deceased, included 
two members of No. 21, William Appel, retired mem- 
ber, and E. A. Eickworth of the Wall Street Journal. 

Word came last Friday from the Union Printers 
Home that Al B. Crackbon had passed away early 
that morning. His death came as a shock, according 
to later communications, as he had made no com- 
plaint lately of being ill, although he had suffered 
a stroke about a year ago which had affected his 
vision. Deceased had served a term as second vice- 
president of No. 21 and member of the executive 
committee, and in 1938 served for two months as 
president at the time of the death of the late Presi- 
dent George S. Hollis. In 1936 he represented No. 21 
as delegate at the convention of the I.T.U. at Colo- 
tado Springs. At the time he entered the Home, on 
November 11, 1941, he was a member of the Daily 
News chapel. Deceased was born in this city on 
Kebruary 29, 1872. He was an Honor Roll member 
of more than forty years. With the exception of a 
year in Japan in 1924 he had worked continuously 
in the Bay area since 1913. Interment was in the 
pr-nters’ plot at Evergreen cemetery at Colorado 
Springs. 

Cliff M. Mumby, Sr., 751 Head street, was the vic- 
tim of a heart attack last Saturday morning which 
proved fatal. He was on his way from his home to a 
store when he was stricken. A retired member of No. 
21, deceased had been in ill health for some time. 
Born at Cresco, Iowa, he was 77 years of age. He first 
joined the Typographical Union at Fargo, N. D., in 
1893, and deposited a card in San Francisco on June 
30, 1910. Since that time he had been out of this 
jurisdiction for only one long period, from 1919 io 
1929. A veteran of both the Spanish-American War 
and World War I, he had been wounded eleven times 
in the Philippines and China in the years 1898-1901, 
and had been awarded the Purple Heart. Surviving 
are his wife, Ella M., and two sons, Theodore and 
Cliff Jr., the latter also a member of No. 21 now 
serving with the armed forces. Services under the 
auspices of the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks were conducted on Monday, and interment 
with military honors was at Golden Gate national 
cemetery at San Bruno. 

Reuben H. Burrow, 125 Crown Terrace, died at 
Franklin hospital last Saturday morning. A member 
of the Daily News chapel, with the position of night 
ad foreman, deceased had been a member of San 
Francisco Typographical Union for twenty-two years, 
having deposited a New York traveling card with 
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No. 21 on January 22, 1924, shortly after his dischari. 
from the armed forces. A veteran of World War L, 
he had seen active service in France. Death canj« 
two weeks after he had been taken to Franklin hoy. 
pital in a critical condition. Surviving is his wii, 
Elizabeth Ann Burrow. Services were conducted 4; 
the N. Gray & Co. chapel on Wednesday afternowun 
at 1 o'clock, following by interment with milita.y 
honors at Golden Gate national cemetery at S:y 
Bruno. 


Women’s Auxiliary No. 21—By Mable A. Skinne 


S.F.W.A. held its regular business meeting la: 
Tuesday. The following officers were elected for t}.» 
ensuing year: President, Ann McLeod; vice-presi- 
dent, Helen Cyr; second vice-president, Augusi 
Gooler; secretary, Myrtle Bardsley; treasurer, Mab’. 
Skinner; chaplain, Bertha Bailey; guide, Sophia Ro- 
senthal; executive committee, Blade, Kriese, Baile,, 
Gooler; auditing committee, Abbott, Sorenson, Cy, 
Young; press correspondent, Louise Abbott. 

Our fifth Charter Day party will be held on Tue-- 
day, June 27, in the banquet hall, Red Men’s build- 
ing, 240 Golden Gate avenue. Installation of officers 
will begin promptly at 8:15 p. m. Dancing from 9 ty 
12, to a good orchestra. Entertainment Chairman 
Mrs. Bijou Blade and her committee have delicious 
refreshments planned. Members of all the printing 
trades and their families are cordially invited, as 
well as members of our sister auxiliaries. 

The auditing committee will meet at the home of 
Mrs. Bertha Bailey today (Friday). 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Haines welcomed a new eight- 
pound daughter, Shirley Ann, born on June 8 at 
Children’s hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Boone have just returned from 
a two weeks’ vacation at Palm Springs. 

The Gooler family spent a few days with relatives 
at Lodi. 


News Chapel Notes — By L. L. Heagney 

It was a week of profound shock, death striking 
three times in succession and selecting the most re- 
spected members and former members of this chapel. 
A telegram dated June 16 from the Home conveyed 
the information that Al Crackbon passed away that 
morning; the same afternoon we learned of the 
demise of Henry Heidelberg and a day following 
Ruben Burrow departed for that bourne whence none 
ever returns. 

Some two years ago Crackbon resigned a situation 
and went to the Home hoping to recuperate in the 
salubrious climate of Colorado Springs but despite 
good medical care his illness developed until he be- 
came bedfast. A printer and the son of a printer 
family, Crackbon spent his working life in commer- 
cial shops and newspapers here, that is barring a 
year on the Tokyo Times-Advertiser and another 
short spell in the Northwest. As a youth he was active 
in boxing and athletie circles but his best talent 
seemed to be the making and retaining of friends; 
literally Crackbon counted them by the thousand, 
vr'ncipally because he would go to any length for a 
friend. His money, his time, his good offices always 
were at their service, and neither trouble nor incon- 
venience were allowed to stand in the way. 

About 1914 Henry Heidelberg quit the News, then 
located at Ninth and Folsom, to accept work on the 
Bulletin, on Market between Third and Fourth. The 
change saved time, and time was valuable to him as 
he was studying law in his spare time. He operated a 
linotype, occasionally filling in on makeup, and after 
Heidelberg carried a makeup rule in a pocket along 
with a paid-up working card, Although of late years 
Meidelberg’s contact with chapel members was not 
intimate—he was too busy to get around often—it 
remained cordial. But if Henry failed to visit us 
some of us were very sure to call on him at his office 
in the city hall, and always certain of a welcome. 

Back from France after World War I, Reuben 
Harris Burrow became outstanding as an ad doper, 
and of late years held the position of night ad fore- 
man. His liking for printorial pursuits was exceeded 
only by his love of the great outdoors, the mountains 
wild life, trees and birds; Rube, in fact, was gradually 
erecting buildings on land in northern California he 
had leveled preparatory to some day retiring from 
newspaper work in favor of a career as a cattle 
raiser, which he considered an ideal existence. This 
ambition departed with him at 8:20 a. m. Saturday 
at Franklin hospital. 

From “Somewhere in New Guinea” Sid Tiers sent 

(Concluded on Next Page) 
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‘Zonviction Sustained in 


Oklahoma "Torture" Case 


The U.S. Supreme Court has affirmed, by a 6 to 3 
ecision, the conviction in Oklahoma of W. D. Lyons, 

negro, on a charge of triple murder. The appeal to 
he high court was taken after the Oklahoma Crimi- 
ial Court of Appeals sustained the negro farmhand’s 
onviction in a lower court. The National Association, 
or the Advancement of Colored People conducted the 
efense with assistance by the American Civil Liber- 
ies Union. 

The Union’s brief to the Supreme Court charged 
hat Lyon’s conviction had been obtained through a 
onfession forced from him by beatings, and that a 
vevious confession obtained in a similar manner had 

_een denied as evidence by the trial judge who found 
‘that the defendant may have been frightened into 
making the confession.” 

The Union had asked the Supreme Court to “place 
its stamp of stern disapproval upon any such strata- 
zem used by public officials to ensnare the ignorant 
and the helpless.” 


Run o' the Hook 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


a newsy letter to Ed Balthasar, telling of strange 
things he had encountered, narrow escape of his ship 
in a hurricane and of the friendliness of the natives. 
In a few months Sid rose to chief engineer, a feat: 
which would indicate great natural aptitude as wel! 
us an adventurous spirit in search of new worlds and 
wider opportunities than come within the purview of 
au newspaper printer. 

On the day Washington military authorities dis- 
closed a raid on Japan and the invasion of Saipan, 
Ralpk Moore, reading proof, exultantly announced 
he’d willingly work the clock around gratis to get to 
public attention news of such great deeds of Ameri- 
can prowess. 

Everybody conceded that Bill Gobin did wisely and 
well, having his tonsils out. But what a way to spend 
a vacation!—unable to eat or speak. . 

A note from Jack Bengston, via Chairman Abbott, 
informs us he’s training again, at Camp Parks, near 
Hueneme, southern California, and this after months 
of training and a year in the Aleutians. 

Shortage of sugar can’t be laid to Chuck Adams. 
The ex-Navy man tells us he had 20 pounds on hand 
at outbreak of war, loaned two pounds to a neighbor, 
hasn’t bought any and still owns plenty . 

“The papers tell us some of our military personnel 
are going in for the European custom of married men 
wearing wedding rings,” commented “Slim” Clement. 
“Can’t see how that will affect me as the only rings 
I get are on the phone and the bathtub.” 


Golf News — By Fred N. Leach 


After Sunday, the match play‘ will have gone to 
the semi-finalist. stage—and it will be time to think 
about the “Annual.” This year’s annual tournament 
and dinner—our sixth, and the third wartime affair— 
will again depend on rationing and other wartime re- 
strictions. So far, the Association's officers and board 
of directors have discussed the Annual only inform- 
ally. However, your secretary has made inquiries 
and finds that a dinner as delicious and plentiful as 
last year’s can be obtained, and he also has found 
out that merchandise prizes equally as beautiful, as 
varied, and as valuable as we have had in the past 
can be obtained from the same source as those in our 
past tournaments. The Association has sufficient 
funds to provide the awards, and the matter of the 
selection of the course where a dinner ean be served 
will be taken up at the next meeting of the board. 

However, in connection with the “Annual,” it 
would be well that each one mark the date now— 
Sunday, August 27. It will undoubtedly be neces- 
sury to purchase the dinner tickets well in advance 
because of the rationing and other restrictions, and 
your board will, without a doubt, be bound very 
closely to advance sales—and as a result, last minute 
decisions to attend in the hopes of getting dinner 
tickets at the tee will mean disappointment. Tickeis 
will be ready soon after the next board meeting, and 
will be in the hands of the board members for sale 
to you. Plan your party now—early—the date is 
Sunday, August 27. 

Sunday’s tourney at Richmond promises to be one 
of the best yet. Richmond is in fine condition, and 
should provide us some fine sport. The matches will 
he closely fought. Make it a date—and be there! 


No. 226 Loses Veteran Member 


Death claimed a veteran and highly respected 
member of Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union No. 226, on 
Wednesday of last week, in the person of James 
Capella, aged 73 years. 

Though of a quiet and more or less retiring disposi- 
tion, the deceased had throughout many years main- 
tained an active interest in the affairs of the union 
and was ever faithful in guarding its interests. 

Prior to his retirement, some six years ago, he had 
been an employee of the Borden plant, being one of 
the oldest of the firm’s employees. In earlier years 
he serviced the Richmond route, when that area was 
in the actual sand-dune stage and the few pioneer- 
ing families in widely separated spots. 

The final rites were held on Friday at a Burlingame 
parlor, and were followed by cremation. 


Important Report from 
Federation of the Blind 


The State Federation of Labor reports that it has 
recently been informed by the National Federation 
of the Blind that the enactment on May 24 of Pub- 
lic Law No. 4519, which authorizes the Veterans’ 
Administration to provide guide dogs for all veter- 
ans where it seems advisable, now makes it unneces- 
sary for the public or any part thereof to raise funds 
for this purpose. The Federation of the Blind also 
pointed out that the Seeing Eye Foundation of Mor- 
ristown, N. J., the original and best known organiza- 
tion in the United States for training guide dogs 
for the blind, had announced long before this legis- 
lation was considered by Congress that it was in a 
position to furnish guide dogs to all blinded veter- 
ans without cost to them, and wished to discourage 
public appeals for this purpose. 

“The most unfortunate feature of this whole 
thing,” the same communication states, “is that the 
natural sympathy of the people, including the trade 
unions, is leading them to make contributions to 
organizations which are not in a position to provide 
real service to the blind and for guide dogs for veter- 
which no such contributions are necessary. 
Where the emotions are as deeply stirred as they 
are in an appeal for funds to provide guide dogs 
for the blind, ordinary caution appears to be callous- 
ness.” 

The interesting observation is made in this same 
letter that experience has shown that the training 
of blind men and women is even more difficult and 
more important than the training of the guide dog. 

The Federation of the Blind requests that before 
any assistance is offered to provide for civilian blind- 
ed or any other contributions in behalf of the blind 
are proposed, responsible organizations such as the 
California Council for the Blind, Dr. Newel Perry, 
president, 6441-A Colby street, Oakland 9, Calif., or 
the National Federation of the Blind, Dr. Jacobus 
tenBroek, president, 2737 Forest avenue, Berkeley 5, 
Calif., should be consulted. 

. 


JUST A REMINDER 


Perhaps no one knows just how many millions of 
cigarettes have been sent overseas to men in the 
armed services. And, of course, no one can estimate 
how many more millions will be forwarded before 
the war is ended. But everyone should know, espe- 
cially members of labor organizations and their fami- 
lies, that all cigarettes they send to sailors, soldiers, 
coast guardsmen, or others in the various units, 
should bear the union label. This is just a reminder. 
—Typographical Journal. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

San Francisco Mailers’ Union No. 18 met in regu- 
lar monthly session last Sunday. . . . Interesting re- 
ports were rendered by officers, and well received. 
. . . Several newly elected officers who were not pres- 
ent to be inducted into office at the May meeting 
were given the obligation by Thomas Alsop. . .. No 
questions of a controversial nature interrupted the 
routine business of the meeting, which was conducted 
in a businesslike manner. . . . The session was one 
of the shortest on record; adjourning after an hour 
and a half, with good feeling prevailing all around. 

James J. Martinez of Stockton and J. Berg of Los 
Angeles deposited travelers. Jack (“Spike”) Cross 
drew a traveler. 


. 


Political “turnovers” seem to be the order of the 
day in printing trades unions. A. (“Andy”) Stewart 
was defeated for re-election of St. Louis Mailers’ 
Union by William (“Bill”) Sturgeon. Stewart is 
former president of St. Louis Union and a “dyed-in- 
the-wool” M.T.D.U.-ite. He worked for several 
months in San Francisco some twenty-five years ago. 

Otto Stutz defeated J. McKinney for president, 
Los Angeles Mailers’ Union. Stutz hails from De- 
troit union. He recently worked in Milwaukee and 
San Francisco. McKinney’s “home-town” union is 
in the well known State of Texas. From all reports, 
it appears the “home guard” of the Los Angeles 
union are losing out as officers of that union. Two 
veterans of the Los Angeles union, R. H. (“Bobby”) 
Hudson (incumbent) and P. W. (“Pat?’) Maloney, 
were to make the race for secretary of the Los An- 
geles union. Result has not as yet been learned. 

The following item appeared in the Los Angeles 
Citizen of June 16: “The Citizen office enjoyed a 
visit last Friday with Harry I. Christie, well known 
in the San Francisco area to organized labor, partic- 
ularly the printing trades. For many years he was 
secretary of the Allied Printing Trades Council and 
also business manager. He now is director of service 
for the National Labor Bureau, which has offices in 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. The company engages 
in general economic counsel work for labor unions, 
including research and statistics, arbitration, audits 
and negotiations. H. P. Melnikow is director. 


Ex-President John F. Garvey of No. 18 has two sons 
in military service—Harold F. and Robert J. Garvey. 
The former in the Navy and the latter with the 
weather squadron in Honolulu. 


_———_e—_____ 


WAGES STABILIZED IN HAWAII 
Wage and salary stabilization and procedures for 
the settlement of labor disputes are being extended 
to the Territory of Hawaii, by unanimous resolution 
of W.L.B., Chairman William H. Davis announced 
in Hawaii. 
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_§. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 


The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7:30 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wed- 
nesday of every month. at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday, 
June 16, 1944. 


Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President 
Shelley. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present except Vice-Pres- 
ident Haggerty, who was excused. 

Approval of Minutes— Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the LaBor CLaRIon. 

Credentials—American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees No. 747—Harold McGlen- 
on. Referred to organizing committee. 

Report of the Organizing Committee — (Mecting 
held Friday, June 16.) Called to order at 7:30 p. m. 
The following were examined and having been found 
to possess the proper credentials, and having shown 
the required number of labels and proof of American 
citizenship, the committee recommended that they 
be seated as delegates to this Council: Cooks No. 44 
—Walter Hurd, Joseph Hayes, James R. Morris, Jo- 
seph Bellardi, Ernest Lavino. Electrical Workers No. 
6—Gerald L. Pickle. Waiters No. 30—Alfred C. Arm- 
strong, Jacob Holzer, Joseph Iacono, Joseph Piccini, 
Joseph Wilder. Dressmakers No. 101—Gussie Jacob- 
son. Recommendation adopted. 

Communications—Filed: Masters, Mates and Pilots 
No. 40—Acknowledging receipt of our letter of June 
5, regarding financial returns to be filed by labor 
unions. 

Donations: To San Francisco War Chest: Print- 
ing specialties and Paper Converters No. 362, $375 
(their eighth payment on their pledge of $4500). 

Bills were presented, approved by the trustees and 
ordered paid. 

Referred to the Lasor Crarion: C. J. Haggerty, 
secretary, California State Federation of Labor, in- 
closing two copies of a pamphlet explaining how the 
California Unemployment Insurance Act operates. 
Weekly News Letter from the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor dated June 14. 

Referred to the Executive Committee: Local Joint 
Executive Board of Culinary Workers and Bartend- 
ers, asking strike sanction against the Four-O Club, 
245 Mason street, and the Richelieu hotel, Geary 
street at Van Ness avenue. 

Resolutions—A resolution was submitted by Pres- 
ident Shelley asking that the San Francisco Labor 
Council petition Colonel Alexander Heron, director 
of the California State Re-employment and Recon- 
struction Commission to establish an office of said 
commission in the San Francisco Bay area for the 
purpose of co-ordinating the work of ali the Bay 
counties on a post-war re-employment and recon- 
struction program; that copies be sent to the Cen- 
tral Labor Council and Building Trades Council in 
each of the nine counties in the Bay area and to all 
the unions affiliated with the San Francisco Labor 
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Council for their concurrence and support; moved to 
adopt; carried unanimously. A resolution was sub- 
mitted by George Johns, John F. Shelley and John 
A. O'Connell, asking that a committee consisting of 
Metal Trades, Building Trades and Labor Council 
delegates be established for the purpose of preparing 
plans to properly co-ordinate and organize the activi- 
ties of management and labor in the fall campaign of 
the War Chest; moved to adopt; carried unani- 
mously. (See text of both resolutions elsewhere in 
this paper.) 

It was called to the attention of the delegates that 
Pfc. Fitzsimons, formerly of the Shoe Clerks’ Union, 
was a guest of the Council. Brother Fitzsimons is 
now stationed in Santa Ana after having been sta- 
tioned in Tennessee. He urged the delegates to back 
up the service men in whatever way possible and 
reminded them that in the event of extreme urgencies 
which necessitate quickly contacting service men the 
Red Cross was the most expeditious channel. 

Special Committees—At the request of Brother 
Johns, the secretary announced that the Labor Coun- 
cil Committee on Post-War Planning meet in the 
Library of the Labor Temple at 8 p. m., June 19. 

Reports of Unions—Brother Phillips explained that 
employers have been refusing to comply with W.L.B. 
resolution to the effect that where increase in the 
work-week has taken place as a result of W.M.C. 
orders, vacations based upon the regularly scheduled 
work week must be put into effect. We were forced 
to take the matter to arbitration. Arbitrators agreed 
with us and awarded us 96 hours vacation with pay. 

President Shelley announced that on next Friday 
evening, June 23, the Navy is going to show a picture 
here in the Council. He asked that all delegates be 
notified to attend and invite friends and family, if 
they so desire. 

The secretary announced the passing of Brother 
Henry Heidleberg, long-time chairman of the law and 
legislative committee of this Council and an active 
friend of labor. Motion made that when this Council 
adjourn this evening it do so in honor of the memory 
of Henry Heidleberg and that the secretary be in- 
structed to draft a resolution in his memory on be- 
half of the Council; carried. 

Receipts, $1085; disbursements, $306.64. 
Meeting adjourned at 8:40 p. m. 


+ 


Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 


Labor Board Rules States 
Cannot Bar Bargaining 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
that a state law regulating unions cannot relieve an 
employer of collective bargaining obligations under 
the Wagner Act. 

The decision involved the recently enacted anti- 


union statute which requires, among. other ‘things, the 
licensing of union agents. The company, Eppinger & 
Russell of Jacksonville, had refused to bargain with 
the certified union because the union representatives 
had not been licensed as required by the state law. 

Finding that the company’s refusal was an unfair 
labor practice, the N.L.R.B. ordered the company to 
bargain, on request, with the Florida Citrus & Allied 
Workers Union, C.1.0. 

Congress, the board said, did not intend to subject 
federal laws “to the varied and perhaps conflicting 
provisions of state enactments.” 
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Jennie Matyas Elected As 
An International Office: 


Miss Jennie Matyas is at home this week aft:; 
having represented Local 191 at the recent conventic 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Worker’ 
Union, held in Boston. 

Miss Matyas received signal honors, as did th. 
Pacific Coast, at the hands of the international orgai,- 
ization when she was named an international vic: - 
president, and became the only woman membc 
occupying that position. It is one to which all wh 
know her and her tremendous energy and activit\ 
will declare she is entitled. She first joined the organ 
ization as an extremely young girl, over thirty yea: 
ago, and immediately became active in forwardiny: 
its purposes and in fitting herself to give intelligen: 
support toward accomplishing that purpose. Her stud, 
has been continued at every opportunity that othe: 
duties would permit, and last year she received he: 
degree and the key of Phi Beta Kappa. 

At the Boston convention she was not only busy 
with delegate duties but was called upon to go to 
another city to address outside groups desiring knowl- 
edge of the trade union movement. At the close of 
the convention she attended a meeting of the women’s 
advisory committee to the chairman of the War Man- 
power Comnuission, of which committee she has been 


a member from its inception. 

Miss Matyas stated that she regarded as on of the 
highlights of the convention the address delivered 
by President Green of the A.F.L., and in the same 
category as regarding the actual business of the ses- 
sions was the tremendous ovation given at the time 
the delegates went on record in favor of the re-elec- 
tion of President Roosevelt. 

An incident in connection with this action im- 
pressed her greatly. One lone delegate arose to oppose 
the indorsement of the President. An attempt was 
made to “suppress” him by some of the enthusiastic 
supporters, of the pending proposal. But President 
David Dubinsky, who was presiding, thundered: “Not 
in this convention!” and then compelled the dele- 
gates to listen to the opposition speaker, whom they 
then proceeded to overwhelm in voting on the mo- 
tion. The following day this same speaker arose in 
the convention and declared that while he had been 
opposed to the convention action he wanted to ex- 
press appreciation of the courtesy which had been 
demanded for and given him; also, that he had been 
permitted to express freely an imposing point of 
view—a privilege which he greatly doubted would 
have been accorded him in a like gathering in nations 
under dictator rule. 

Due to having to pick up the threads of her local 
work after attending the convention, the new inter- 
national official stated that time did not permit her 
giving a further resume of the sessions which might 
prove of general interest, but that she hoped to be 
able to do so within the next few days. 
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Representative Welch 
Backs Merchant Marine 


‘Dick” Welch, representative from the Fifth (San 
ncisco) District of California, continues his ener- 
¢ and consistent campaign in behalf of an ade- 
te American merchant marine. He again brought 
subject to the attention of the House early this 
ath, at which time his remarks were as follows: 


' Mr. Speaker, the American people must be aroused 
he tremendous importance of the American mer- 
nt marine. The American merchant marine is now 
ler attack from two quarters—on the domestic 
it and on the foreign front. Our merchant marine 
me of the Nation’s greatest peace-time assets, as 
| as one of our most necessary national-defense 

-ots, and it must be maintained at the highest level 

f tonnage and efficiency to meet our national re- 
quirements. 

“The action of the Civil Aeronautics Board in in- 
terpreting the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 to pro- 
hibit the operation of trans-oceanic air lines by ship- 
ping companies is not only a grave threat to our 
post-war merchant marine, but it virtually emascu- 
lates it. The right to operate such trans-oceanie air 
lines as are necessary to meet the competition cre- 
ated by similar operations of shipping companies of 
foreign nations must be given and the rulings of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board must be changed to bring 
that about. 

“No single factor will contribute so much to de- 
stroy the American merchant marine than the nar- 
row-minded and_ short-sighted application of the 
problems of domestic transportation to the highly 
competitive field of international commerce carried 
on by our surface shipping companies. To repeat, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board ruling must be changed and 
Congress must act to overthrow its ham-stringing 
application of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

“The enemy from other maritime nations is that 
subtle propaganda being carried on to lay the ground- 
work for dismantling and reducing our Merchant 
Marine following this war from its position of 
supremacy. 

“For many years we have produced about 10 per 
cent more than we have consumed. It has been neces- 
sary to develop foreign markets for this excess pro- 
duction. The continuance of a successful domestic 
economy largely depends upon our ability to sell our 
surplus products in other countries. American goods 
should and must be carried in American ships. Our 
merchant marine should be maintained at that level 
necessary to carry out this policy and purpose. 

“Simply because of past errors we permitted the 
American merchant marine to degenerate into fifth 
place in former years and following World War No. 1, 
we must not make those same errors again. Propaganda 
methods are already being developed and put forth 
to lull us into complacency on this vital matter. We 
must not be misled but must adhere rigidly to the 
principle that our merchant marine shall be second 
to none and that it shall carry American goods to 
American-found foreign markets. 

“The San Francisco Call-Bulletin in a reeent edi- 
torial forcefully called attention to this propaganda 
which I include herewith, as follows. 

* “HOLD OUR SHIPPING—AMERICAN MERCANTILE MARINE, 

NOW FIRST, “ADJUSTED” TO GIVE 

BRITAIN SUPREMACY 


SHOULD NOT BE 


“Tt is becoming increasingly evident that England 
lias determined upon, and has put into operation, a 
»rogram of propaganda aimed at softening the United 
States into a lull of post-war insecurity that will per- 
uade us to dispose of much of our merchant ship- 
ing immediately after the war. 


“Britannia no longer rules the waves, and she 
zives unmistakable evidence of being resentful at that 
supremacy having passed to this Nation. More by 


indireetion than by direction; more by innuendo, ts 
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she hammering away now in an effort to prepare us 
for re-enactment of the idiotic role we accepted after 
the last war. 

““Then it was that we disposed of most of our 
merchant shipping, leaving our Navy without neces- 
sary auxiliary support for peacetime national defense. 
Further, by stripping our merchant marine to skeleton 
dimensions, we helped to hamstring American indus- 
try by making it dependent upon foreign shipping, 
largely. 

“Foreign shipping, naturally enough, served first 
the interests of its respective governments, putting 
America at a disadvantage—in some instances, elimi- 
nating us entirely from competition for foreign trade. 

“That is the role England is preparing now to 
assign us again. She has made dupes of us before. 
She thinks she can do it again. And she can, and will, 
unless this Nation becomes solidified in a determina- 
tron to keep its own shipping. 

““Most recent evidence of what England is plan- 
ning for us comes from the annual meeting in London 
of the Institution of Naval Architects. There, it was 
brought out that when the war ends, Britain will 
have only half her pre-war tonnage of merchant ship- 
ping, whereas the United States will have three times 
the tonnage we had in 1941. 

And what does England propose to do about this? 
Mr. W. C. Warwick, director of some forty British 
shipping companies, told the Institution of Naval 
Architects: 

“* “After allowing for the restricted output of new 
ships in Great Britain, it seems probable that the 
British mercantile marine will approximate about 
one-half of the pre-war position, or, say, 10,000,000 
gross register tons. 

“<“The United States will probably have 30,000,000 
gross register tons, or, say three times their pre-war 
tonnage. 

“**Tt is to be hoped that mutually fair and equit- 
able means may be found for adjusting the post-war 
mercantile marine tonnage of the two countries.” 

“*They are preparing us for softening. It is time 
now that we adopt a national policy that will assure 
this Nation’s peacetime protection. Our merchant fleet 
now ranks first. Let us keep it there’.” 


> 


OVERCHARGING TO SERVICEMEN 

Accusations of overcharging and defrauding of 
servicemen in San Francisco by a minority of mer- 
chants is to be investigated by the Better Business 
Bureau in co-operation with a committee appointed 
by the San Francisco Convention and Tourist Bu- 
reau. All servicemen are instructed to report over- 
charges or similar complaints to the Better Business 
Bureau, 15 Stockton street (Sutter 3822). Placards 
are to be posted in servicemen’s organizations and 
public places to notify members of the armed forces 
that assistance is available without cost. 
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Death Summons Deputy . 
City Attorney Heidelberg 


It was with profound sorrow that members of the 
labor movement learned of the death, last Friday 
morning, of Henry Heidelberg, deputy city attorney. 


A brief recital of his career and early connection 
with union labor appears in the Typographical Union 
notes elsewhere in this issue. For it was with that 
organization the deceased first entered industry and 
into fraternal co-operation with his fellow workers. 

But his life ambition was not attained with the 
printing craft, although he became a highly competent 
ahd proficient workman. The legal profession at- 
tracted him, and to that end he studied in his hours 
of leisure from his trade, and finally took up night 
work in order to complete his law school course in 
daytime. 

Successful in passing the bar examination, he soon 
opened an office and began active practice. He was 
named an asistant to the District Attorney,-and later 
was appointed to a like position on the staff of City 
Attorney O’Toole, in which capacity he served until 
his death. One of the notable cases which he handled 
was that of defending the city ordinance requiring 
two-man -operation of street cars, which was hard- 
fought at every stage, and was finally won in the 
U.S. Supreme court. 

Almost from the beginning of his law study he 
became a delegate to the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil from the Typographical Union, and soon there- 
after a member of the Council’s law and legislative 
committee, from that time forward his time, and 
knowledge of the law were ever available in a lavish 
manner not only for the labor movement as a whole 
but in numerous individual cases. In truth he served 
well and faithfully at every call, and the knowledge of 
such service gained for him wide esteem and appre- 
ciation. 

Though having attained high standing in the legal 
profession he was ever proud of being a printer, and 
of his membership in the Typographical Union, which 
he maintained to the end. He never lost touch with 
his early friends and fellow workers, was a frequent 
attendant at meetings of his union, and retained an 
active interest in the affairs of union labor in general. 
His genial disposition gained for him a wide circle 
of friends in life, all of whom honor his memory. 
May he rest in peace. 


o 
EXIT, THE NICKEL CIGAR 

A trade unionist entered a Washington drug store 

this week, hoping to get a good cigar at a reasonable 

and was disappointed. The man behind the 

counter told him that. when cigar salesmen call now 

they offer only 15 and 20-cent cigars, all under strange 

names, indicating that cigars that once sold for a 

nickel are now in the high-price range, disguised to 
meet O.P.A. regulations—Labor. 
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Labor Council Resolutions 


As referred to in the minutes of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, appearing elsewhere in this issue, the 
following resolutions were adopted by that .body at 
its meeting held last Friday evening: 


RE-EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION OFFICE 
FOR BAY AREA 


Whereas, The San Francisco Bay area because of 
its great war activity and the increased population 
of the area will face a serious post-war employment 
situation; and 

Whereas, The post-war re-employment and recon- 
struction policy and program of these counties can 
best be solved on a co-ordinated basis; and 

Whereas, The State of California has set up a Re- 
employment and Reconstruction Commission, whose 
purpose it is to work out a general policy and plan 
for the entire state and to assist local communities 
and areas in their efforts to plan for the post-war 
period; and 

Whereas, The labor movement of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area has set up post-war planning and re- 
employment committees in their various councils as 
a means toward representing the interest of the 
working people in this program and assuring adequate 
employment under decent conditions for the work- 
ers of the area; now, therefore, be it 

ReEsotvep, That the San Francisco Labor Council 
does petition Colonel Alexander Heron, Director of 
the California State Re-employment and Reconstruc- 
tion Commission to establish an office of said com- 
mission in the San Francisco Bay area for the .pur- 
pose of co-ordinating the work of all the Bay coun- 
ties on a post-war re-employment and reconstruction 
program; and be it further 

REsoLvep, That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the Central Labor Council and Building and Trades 
Council in each of the nine counties in the Bay area 
and to all the unions affiliated with the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council for their concurrence and sup- 
port. 


WAR CHEST CAMPAIGN 

Whereas, The San Francisco Labor Council has 
always indorsed and lent its full support to the an- 
nual campaigns of the War Chest; and 

Whereas, The position of the American Federation 
of Labor has long been to support the idea of man- 
agement-labor committees who would properly co- 
ordinate the activities of management and labor in 
such campaigns; and 

Whereas, Such procedures should now be started if 
the fall campaign of the War Chest is to be properly 
organized and co-ordinated; and 

Whereas, Machinery is now being prepared 
throughout industry and within the staff of the local 
War Chest; therefore, be it 

ReEsoLveD, That a committee consisting of Metal 
Trades, Building Trades and Labor Council dele- 
gates shall be established for the purpose of prepar- 
ing such plans as are necessary in the aeccomplish- 
ment of such a purpose. 


+ 
FIGHT COUNTERFEIT COUPONS 

O.P.A.’s war on counterfeit gasoline coupons has 
put eight illicit presses out of commission since the 
middle of March, Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
reports. More than 1300 peddlers of counterfeit and 
stolen stamps have been arrested since January 1. 
Two major distributing gangs, one on the East Coast 
and one on the West Coast, have been broken up. 
Every handler of counterfeit coupons brought to 
trial has been convicted. 


——_——_———. 
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- Bridges No Hero to This Group 


Hor Sprines, Ark.—Harry Bridges is no hero to 
some of his fellow C.1.0. members. 

The C.1I.O. Aluminum Workers’ Union, meeting 
here, adopted a resolution demanding the removal 
of Bridges as C.1.O. California Director, charging 
him with supporting “every reactionary movement 
by anti-labor forces in this country.” Among. spe- 
cific counts cited against him were indorsement of 
labor conscription, support for Sewell Avery’s stand 
in the Montgomery Ward case, and other actions “to 
the detriment of organized labor.” 

% + 


State Department Post 
Goes to Robert J. Watt 


Robert J. Watt, international representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, has been appointed 
adviser to the Department of State’s Division of 
Labor Relations, Secretary Hull announced. He will 
advise the State Department on labor aspects of 


economic and political problems in the international 
field. 


Radio Address on Union 
Label and War Production 


“Union Label—The Emblem of American Stand- 
ards” will be the subject of a radio address by I. M. 
Ornburn, secretary-treasurer, Union Label Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of Labor, Thursday, 
July 6, from 11:15 to 11:30 a. m., H.W.T., over the 
coast-to-coast network of the Mutual Broadeasting 
System. 


The Union Label Trades Department urges all 
members of labor unions, union label leagues and 
women’s auxiliaries to “listen in” on this important 
broadcast. 


ae eos 
MARRY AND LIVE LONGER 

The old vaudeville joke about married life only 

seeming longer was put to rest this week by the 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. It reported 

that the average couple getting married today will 

live five years longer than those wedded 20 years ago. 
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Shipyard Workers Win 
"Well Done" from Bard 


The Navy and Merchant Marine that Amer wy 
workers built in record time “have made it poss ble 
for us to turn from the defensive to the offensiy; jy 
every theater of operations,” according to Assis) int 
Secretary of the Navy Ralph A. Bard. 

Credit for the part shipyard workers are playing 
in the war was emphasized when the Assistant Se. 
retary said they had placed our armed forces in ‘he 
“present favorable position they occupy around ¢hp 
globe” and that “when the chronicle of the war j. 
finally written, this armada of vessels may well hp 
judged one of the most vital factors in settling ‘ho 
future of the world.” 


Enemy in Retreat 

Mr. Bard made the statement shortly after Allied 
forces invaded France. “The hobnailed hordes of 
conquest are in retreat. Time is all that separates 
them from destruction,” he said. “No man can name 
for you the date and place where the Nazi hordes 
will meet their Waterloo. Nor can any man say when 
and where the fatal blow will fall upon the Empire 
of the Setting Sun. But I can tell you this: The 
events we have seen in the last few days in Europe 
truly mark the beginning of the end. And with. the 
Nazis gone—the Japanese cannot be far behind.” 

“But I do not mean to say that either task— 
whether in Europe or the Pacific—will be an easy 
one. On the contrary, I wish to make it clear that 
our enemies are strong and resolute, and the obstacles 
we shall encounter will test the mettle of our arms.” 


Importance of Sea Power 

The Assistant Secretary then emphasized the im- 
portance of seapower in the war against the aggres- 
sors, citing the movement of men and supplies to 
the fighting fronts in ships built by American work- 
ers. 

He said these ships “have catapulted our ground 
forces across the English Channel onto the highroads 
leading to Berlin. The products of your yards have 
made possible our recent advances in the Pacific, 
Without the transports and supply boats and the 
combat vessels that you have built, our ground forces 
could never engage the enemy in decisive struggle.” 


“We Don’t Patronize’’ List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Kary. 

Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 

Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 


Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.) 


Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Mattem, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 

General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
working men’s clothing. 

Lucerre Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Nevalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co., Products, Los Angeles. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 


Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Cempany. 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-William Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 

Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif, 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All nop-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 

the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 

ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America are unfair. 


Cleai.ing establishments that do not display the 


shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 are 
unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 
shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 | 


are unfair. 
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